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THE ORIGIN OF JESUS' CONSCIOUSNESS OF 
DIVINE SONSHIP 



JESSE H. BOND, PH.D. 
Washington, D.C. 



Every attempt to understand Jesus leads us ultimately into that region which we 
call divine. The psychologist may not be orthodox— he may even be opposed to religion 
— but the facts carry him in this direction. Dr. Bond's discusson of one of these 
psychological approaches is well worth consideration. 



In his recent work, Jesus the Christ 
in the Light of Psychology, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall argues to the following effect: 
Jesus became convinced very early 
in his public ministry that he was the 
Messiah. As such he was consciously 
the divinely authorized and rightful 
leader of Israel. Therefore he was 
the Son of God within the ancient 
Hebrew meaning of the term. "Thus 
only one already consciously the Mes- 
siah could have become Son of God 
with any plenary conviction." 1 Our 
author seems to think that this theory 
throws some light upon the content 
of the sonship consciousness of Jesus. 
On the contrary, it seems to the 
present writer that the theory itself 
rests upon a tacit assumption that a 
sense of authority was the essence of 
that sonship consciousness and that 
Jesus understood the term in the 
ancient Hebrew sense. The feeling of 
authority is then accounted for as 
being a corollary of the messiahship. 
As to the origin of the latter, Dr. Hall 
suggests that it may have resulted 



from a belief on the part of Jesus that 
some of the prophecies were fulfilled in 
him. In a later chapter the further 
suggestion is made, on the basis of 
Julicher's interpretation of the parables, 
that Jesus was ambitious to be what we 
would call in our day a rich country 
gentleman, and that when he became 
convinced of the impracticability of 
this dream he reacted by hating the 
rich and vastating his ambition to 
include the kingship of a world-domin- 
ion in which conditions should be 
perfect. 2 According to our hypothesis 
presently to be stated the adolescence 
of Jesus was taken up with an entirely 
different line of thought. 

Any definite notion whatever of the 
content of Jesus' sense of sonship 
implies a hypothesis as to its genesis. 
To say, with Harnack, that the question 
of how the sonship consciousness arose 
in Jesus is a problem " which no human 
psychology will ever solve," 3 is tanta- 
mount to accepting the well-argued 
conclusion of Loofs that the essence 
of that consciousness must itself remain 



1 Hall, Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychology, II, 343- 

2 Op. cit., II, 588-90. 

3 What Is Christianity? p. 138. 
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a mystery. 1 The question of origins 
is therefore important, and that hypoth- 
esis which best explains the facts must 
throw light upon the meanings of Jesus. 

If Harnack's interpretation of the 
record may be accepted, the growth of 
the messianic consciousness in Jesus 
was gradual, the sense of sonship 
formed a stepping-stone to it, and " the 
consciousness of Messiahship never 
meant anything else for our Lord than 
a consciousness of what he was about 
to become." 2 Hall attempts to adjust 
the record by an assumption that for 
certain reasons Jesus concealed his 
messiahship at first. What appears to 
be a gradual growth of messianic 
consciousness is thus accounted for as 
a progressive revelation of convictions 
attained long before. To demonstrate 
that this readjustment is really made 
on the basis of an unexamined presup- 
position it is only necessary to show 
that the sonship consciousness of Jesus 
may be accounted for by a hypothesis 
which is at the same time psychologi- 
cally sound and historically congruous. 
But we shall arrive at a different con- 
ception of its content. 

The hypothesis will be stated, not 
in the order in which it has developed 
over a period of nine years, but in the 
genetic order as follows: Jesus, as a 
boy seeking to act to advantage toward 
God on the basis of what he already 
knew, used the contemporary idea of 
the Father God to guide his thought, 
making the simple inference that, since 
Joseph and God were both fathers, it 
would be fitting for him to act toward 
God in a manner analogous to the way 

1 What Is the Truth about Jesus Christ ? 
* The Sayings oj Jesus, p. 244 and note, p. 245. 



in which he was accustomed to act 
toward Joseph. During adolescence 
and early manhood Jesus developed 
this analogy into a theory of life. 
Condemned for his ideas by family and 
townspeople, he yearned for assurance 
and vindication. In consequence of 
this deep wish and the psychic asso- 
ciations connected with it, he experi- 
enced at his baptism what seemed to be 
a fulfilment of the wish — he heard 
what he interpreted as an approving 
voice from heaven. Taking this divine 
approval as a vindication of his gospel, 
he desired to disseminate it. His 
model for the spiritual attitude of men 
toward God was his own attitude and 
relationship to Joseph during childhood 
and adolescence. The prestige of 
Joseph in his eyes during that time 
challenged his attention when planning- 
time came. He proposed, therefore, 
to increase the effective prestige of his 
Father, to build up the lordship of his 
Father over the admirations of men, 
to induce in men an interior urge toward 
obedience and rational imitation. The 
means by which the Father was thus 
to be glorified and exalted among men 
was to be the superior conduct of his 
children. The rejection of this gospel 
by the religious leaders tended, to- 
gether with other factors, to move Jesus 
to the conclusion that he was about to 
become the Messiah. 

This hypothesis will now be dis- 
cussed phase by phase. J. M. Baldwin 
says, "The child's originalities arise 
through his action, struggle, trial of 
things for himself in an imitative way, 
or they are in great part the new ways 
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in which he finds his knowledges falling 
together in consequence of his attempts 
to act to advantage on what he already 
knows." 1 Suppose to exist in the mind 
of a child the following two knowledges : 
"Christmas is Jesus' birthday," and "I 
receive presents on my birthday." 
In consequence of an attempt to act to 
advantage on what he already knows 
he may readily infer that it would be 
proper for him to give Jesus a gift at 
Christmas, the union of these ideas 
being mediated by the common word 
"birthday." Similarly, we assume, in 
the boyhood of Jesus there occurred in 
his mind a union of the contemporary 
idea, " God is Father," with a fact from 
his own experience, "I live in my 
father's house and occupy myself about 
his business." This combination of 
ideas could readily take place when 
religious exercises and celebrations were 
the order of the day, the word "father" 
mediating the union and the boy simply 
inferring his action toward God from 
his action toward Joseph. 

Not only is the child able to make 
these adaptations, but he expects 
others to make them at the same time 
and in the same way. To continue the 
quotation from Baldwin, "The child's 
originalities, further, are in great meas- 
ure the combinations of his knowledges 
which he feels justified in expecting to 
hold for others to act on also." 2 To 
illustrate, a young man asked a little 
girl who was pretending to feed a 
"stick-horse" if there was anything he 



could do to help. He was told that he 
might water the "horse." His reply 
that he had no water provoked the 
following response from the astonished 
child, "Why, don't you know you have 
to give a pretended horse pretended 
water?" Only in subject-matter, not 
in form, does this reply differ from the 
answer which the boy Jesus made to 
his parents when they found him in the 
Temple. He expected them to act 
upon the identical combination of ideas 
upon which he was acting, hence his 
question, "How is it that ye sought me 
[did not know where I was] ? Wist 
ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house?" 3 The psychological reactions 
can readily be deciphered, 4 and the 
first phase of our hypothesis was thus 
derived. 

If the boyish religious genius became 
absorbingly interested in his combina- 
tion of ideas, as he well might, it is 
easy to account for his wanting to try 
it out and to ask questions about its 
implications from those who ought 
to know. Our hypothesis therefore 
explains every feature of Luke's cir- 
cumstantial account of this incident — 
the lingering in Jerusalem, the presence 
in the Temple, the conversation with 
the doctors of the law, the astonish- 
ment of those that heard the boy at his 
" combinative insight ' ' (Edersheim) , 
his expectation that his parents would 
know where he was and what he was 
doing, and his return to Nazareth 
without protest. For if the basis of 



1 J. M. Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 107. 

* Ibid. 

» Luke 2 : 41-50. The objections to the authenticity of this narrative are not convincing. 

4 Cf. Baldwin, op. oil., pp. 101, 178. 
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his reasoning was analogical, there is 
no indication that he was setting a 
religious over against a filial duty. 

Dr. Hall leaves no room for a 
genetic connection between this early 
sonship consciousness of Jesus and that 
of later years which was characterized 
by "plenary conviction." In the view 
here presented there was a distinctly 
continuous development from the one 
to the other. The significance of the 
analogy will appear more clearly if we 
remember that Jesus learned his trade 
through intelligent observation and 
imitation of Joseph. He learned to 
share the purposes of his father and 
to read his father's will by looking at 
situations and judging "of himself" 
what was right. As he progressed in 
learning his trade his father came to 
depend upon him to use judgment in 
this fashion. His work with his father 
was characterized by continuity, vari- 
ety, co-operation, planfulness, pre- 
cision, importance, productiveness, and 
risk of failure. He learned to negate 
the impulse to quit, to expend effort 
for distant results clearly visualized, 
to adjust himself to working by pattern 
or rule, to appreciate the value of 
technique since violations were pun- 
ished automatically, to adjust tech- 
nique to peculiarities of material, to 
concentrate attention and inhibit the 
unrealities of day-dreaming, to main- 
tain clear coherence in planful thinking, 
and to keep in touch with reality as a 
guide. Over this marvelously intricate 
frame grew by analogy Jesus' con- 
ception of his relation to the Power 
which he saw at work in the beneficient 

'Matt. 5:9, 44, 45, 48; 12:50; Mark 3:35; 
12:3-8, 11, 12; 15:14; Luke 12:54- 



'Matt. 5:9,44,45,48; 
2 Matt. 12:3-8, 11, 12; 



processes of nature, which was also the 
Jehovah of the great prophets of 
Israel, the Creator of the world, and 
the Father of men. 

From its earliest beginning this 
fatherhood analogy was the guide of 
Jesus in understanding, not God's 
action and attitude toward him prima- 
rily, but principally his own action and 
attitude toward God. In this respect 
there exists a fundamental difference 
between the allegory of the Shepherd's 
Psalm which begins, "The Lord is 
my shepherd," and this fatherhood 
philosophy of Jesus which began, "The 
Lord is my Father." The latter was 
born out of the attempt of the lad 
to find a way of acting to advantage 
toward God, not out of an attempt to 
find a description of God's action 
toward him, though this aspect of the 
analogy would undoubtedly come to 
be included later. To be children of 
God, in the theory of Jesus, required 
loyalty, purposeful imitation, and 
rational initiative in doing the will of 
the Father. 1 The will of the Father — 
or what was right — was to be known 
not merely by means of rules but as 
well by observation and the compre- 
hension of concrete situations. 2 Rules 
became functional, not absolute. 
They were to be really fulfilled, not 
merely obeyed. To the conscientious 
workman arguing from analogy no 
other conclusion was possible. Our 
hypothesis therefore explains the atti- 
tude of Jesus toward the Law and the 
Prophets; he came "not to destroy, but 
to fulfil," and he did not hesitate to 
use his discretion in loyally doing 

Luke 6:35,36. Cf . also John 5:19; 8:38, 39, 44. 
■57; 6:1-11. 
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so. 1 Joseph had probably many times 
depended upon him to use his judgment 
and exercise his initiative in pursuit of 
the common purpose. 

What must have been the reac- 
tion of Jesus' family and neighbors to 
these independently developing ideas? 
Answer: "A prophet is not without 
honor, but in his own country, and 
among his own kin, and in his own 
house." The rejection at Nazareth 
may well indicate a long-felt grievance. 
Jesus, being human, must have longed 
for a vindication of his philosophy, an 
authentication of his theory of life. 
General acceptance of his ideas would 
have done much to usher in the King- 
dom of God, and he could not have 
been ignorant of that fact. His wider 
social sympathies would therefore also 
be bound up with the desire for vindica- 
tion. He may well have longed for this 
as Joan of Arc yearned for the rescue 
of France or as Moses wished for the 
deliverance of Israel. In sensitive and 
sanguine natures such deep desires, 
especially when long unsatisfied, are 
likely to burrow, or sink, into the sub- 
consciousness and rise again in sug- 
gestions of fulfilment. Freud has 
shown how such desires may affect 
our dreams, stimulating connections 
between the congruous association 
areas. Dreams which take place while 
we are awake are called hallucinations, 
but their nervous and psychic bases are 
not different on that account. It 
accords with the best scientific psy- 
chology, therefore, to believe that the 
yearning of Jesus for effective vindica- 
tion, with its intricate associations, 
led directly to the auditory hallucina- 
tion which he experienced under the 
1 Matt, s : 2 1-24, 27, 28, 3 1-48 ; Luke 6:1-11; 



religious excitement of baptism by 
John, and which he interpreted as a 
voice from heaven. 

These phenomena are not at all 
unusual. The present writer has him- 
self had cognate experiences. Soon 
after he had obtained the first clues 
which have led to the interpretation of 
Jesus set forth herein he was sent from 
his room near Columbia University 
one night to walk by the Hudson and 
keep alert for a message. He went 
out past the new building of Union 
Theological Seminary toward Riverside 
Drive. When Grant's tomb appeared 
in the moonlight the expected message 
took its form: "I propose to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer." 
Opposition at home and a desire for 
vindication probably had much to do 
with it. 

The consciousness of divine approval 
which Jesus derived from this experi- 
ence gave to his sense of sonship that 
"plenary conviction" which Dr. Hall 
thinks could come only from the 
consciousness of messiahship. Thence- 
forth Jesus thought of himself as a 
messenger of God intrusted with a 
mission of decisive import, teaching 
as "one having authority, and not as 
the scribes." There is no evidence, 
however, that he felt at this time any 
authority beyond that implicit in the 
divine approval which he had received, 
an authority to disseminate his gospel 
and to act in accordance with its 
implications. Outside of Nazareth he 
found disciples, and he formed a plan 
to regenerate society with their help. 

Jesus expected those who compre- 
hended his philosophy of life and caught 
the corresponding vision of righteous- 
Matt. 15:14; 5:17, 18. 
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ness and good-will to do for society 
what the founders of the social settle- 
ment intended it to accomplish for the 
congested districts of our cities. He 
wanted them to promote ethical and 
religious soundness, to be "the salt of 
the earth," "the light of the world." 
They were to bring men to prize an 
adequate set of spiritual values. The 
Father was an ideally perfect personal- 
ity in whom were focused these values. 1 
To build up the Father's glory, prestige, 
and effective lordship over the admira- 
tions of men was to propagate the 
values which were focused in him. " If 
others infect us with a valuation, we 
cannot help pursuing the thing valued" 
(Ross). Jesus knew that if he could 
only get men to look upon the Father 
with the regard and admiration he had 
himself felt in his boyhood toward 
Joseph they would be irresistibly drawn 
toward loyalty and rational imitation. 
He was a "fisher of men" and he 
wanted his disciples to be "fishers of 
men." Jesus therefore relied upon 
building up the effective prestige of 
the Father in the eyes of men. 2 The 
means to this end was to be the ethically 
superior conduct of the Father's pro- 
fessed children. 3 Nothing short of 
such a genuine superiority would do; 4 
it was to be like a "city set on an hill," 
that could not be hid. 5 The sustained 
effort of Jesus to achieve this kind of a 
personal life and his endeavor to impart 
his inspiration and psychological tech- 
nique to others will account for most 
of his parables. 6 

1 Matt, s : 48. 3 Matt. 5:16. 



From this point it is not difficult to 
see how Jesus may have reached the 
conclusion that some of the prophecies 
were fulfilled in him, and how he may 
have attained a conviction that he was 
about to become the Messiah. Con- 
scious of definite divine vindication of 
his messengership and authentication 
of his message, believing that his 
gospel had a rdle to play in the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, and meeting 
the suggestions of messiahship which 
came from his followers, a future coming 
in the r61e of the Son of Man may well 
have appealed to him as a fitting climax 
to his rejection by the religious leaders, 
and he may have expected such a 
further vindication. 

This alternative hypothesis makes 
Jesus more natural, human, and under- 
standable. It introduces simplicity 
and interdependence into the relation- 
ships of the facts. It makes the essence 
of the sonship consciousness of Jesus to 
consist, not in a sense of authority, but 
in an inspiring and divinely authenti- 
cated interpretation of life, putting the 
emphasis where Jesus himself put it — 
on the message rather than the 
messenger. It is utterly consistent 
both with the best modern scientific 
psychology and with the critical inter- 
pretation of the records. It accounts 
on the basis of known facts and prin- 
ciples for the divine sonship of Jesus, 
gives it an understandable content, 
correlates it with the growth of his 
gospel, and illuminates his inspiration 
and his hopes. 



1 Matt, 5 : 14. 

2 Matt. 6 : 9, 10. « Matt. 5 : 13, 19, 20, 46-48. 

6 See an earlier article by the present writer in the Biblical World on "Re-invention of the 
Parables of Jesus, a Subjective Interpretation." 



